Saville

His professional career began with a collecting
trip to Yucatan in 1890 under the auspices of the
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and
Ethnology, Harvard University. This was in the
nature of a trial trip for the purpose of becom-
ing acquainted with the then undeveloped Mayan
field of research. The experience gained on this
expedition and his Initial success led to his
spending the years 1891 to 1892 in the study of
the now famous ruined city of Copan, Honduras.
One object of this expedition was to gather ma-
terials and information for an exhibit at the
World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, in 1893.
To Saville were assigned the installation and
direction of the Mexican and Middle American
archeological exhibits during this exposition.
From 1889 to 1894 he was an assistant in the
Peabody Museum, Harvard, and was then ap-
pointed assistant curator in anthropology in the
American Museum of Natural History, New
York.

In 1897 he was sent upon a collecting expedi-
tion by the American Museum to the well-known
Maya ruins of Palenque in Chiapas, Mexico,
where he made casts of sculptures and secured
important archeological collections. In 1899 he
began a series of excavations, conducted period-
ically until 1904, at Mitla and Monte Alban in
Oaxaca and Xochicalco in Morelos, Mexico.
Among his notable finds near Mitla were certain
cruciform tombs; a model of such a tomb was
constructed under his direction and was placed
on exhibition in the American Museum of Natu-
ral History, New York.

During these years of active field work the
Due de Loubat was a patron of Saville's ex-
plorations and, wishing to advance his studies
further, he endowed a professorship in archeol-
ogy at Columbia University, with the request
that Saville be appointed to fill the chair. Ac-
cordingly he was designated the first Loubat
Professor of American Archaeology in 1903, but
continued to serve as curator of Mexican and
Central American archeology at the American
Museum of Natural History until 1907. Teach-
ing in a university seems to have been distasteful
to him, however, and after 1908 he ceased to
offer courses in archeology, devoting all of his
time to field collecting and study. At no time did
his university courses attract many students nor
did graduate students in anthropology ever have
more than casual contact with him, the result
being that he left behind no students and founded
no school of research. Joining the staff of the
Museum of the American Indian, New York, in
1910, he extended his collecting excursions to
Colombia and Ecuador, South America.

Scarborough

Saville was a dynamic personality, a good con-
versationalist, and at times witty. He spoke
Spanish and French and read Italian and Ger-
man. In appearance he was tall and impressive.
One of his special abilities was salesmanship, to
which he owed a large part of his success in
securing patrons for his explorations and other-
wise endowing himself. He had a remarkable
memory for the titles of books and memoirs on
the ethnography and archeology of Latin Amer-
ica; consequently he was an authority on the
literature for his special field of research. He
possessed a large private library in which nearly
all of the rare books and papers relative to these
subjects were to be found. His own publications
were not numerous, but were accurate and in-
forming as descriptions of artifacts and dis-
courses on technology. Among the best known
are: "Cruciform Structures near Mitla/' in the
Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural
History (vol. XIII, 1900) ; The Antiquities of
Manabij Ecuador: A Preliminary Report (1907) ;
The Antiquities of Manabi, Eciuidor: Final Re-
port (1910) ; The Goldsmith's Art in Ancient
Mexico (1920) ; The Wood-Carver's Art in An-
cient Mexico (1925). His chief interest was in
museum specimens and in his prime he was the
best-informed archeologist on the types of arti-
facts and their distribution in Latin America.
He took no interest in theoretical anthropology
nor did he greatly advance field-research tech-
nique. He was honorary professor, Museo Na-
tional of Mexico, corresponding member of the
Royal Academy of History of Spain, officer of
the French Academy, and honorary member of
the Historical Institute of Peru. He died in his
sixty-eighth year in New York City.

[The best sources for biog-. data are the annual
reports of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and
Ethnology, Harvard, 1889-94, and of the Am. Museum
of Natural Hist., N. Y., 1894-1908. See, also, Proc.
Aw. Antiquarian Soc,, n. s., vol. XLV (1936); Who's
Who in America, 1934-35; N. Y. Times t May 9,
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SCARBOROUGH, DOROTHY (Jan. 27,
i87&~Nov. 7, 1935), novelist, teacher of English,
student of folklore, was born in Mt. Carmel, g
small town in eastern Texas, the youngest of the
four children of John B. and Mary (Ellison)
Scarborough. Her father, a lawyer, was born
in Louisiana and her mother was a native of
Texas. While Dorothy was still young the fam-
ily moved to Sweetwater, Tex., and thence, soon
after, to Waco, where her childhood was spent
She was a precocious pupil, making rapid prog-
ress in the public schools of Waco and in Baylor
University, from which she received the degree
of A.B. in 1896 and that of A.M., with a major
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